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no disagreement among the many authori- 
ties who have published the picture. In 
the foreground stand the two great Apos- 
tles, Saint Peter with the keys and Saint 
Paul leaning on his sword. Behind Saint 
Peter is x Saint Catherine of Alexandria, 
her right hand resting on the wheel. The 
attributes given to these three saints leave 
no doubt as to whom the artist meant to 
represent, but the fourth figure has been 
variously called Cecilia, Dorothea, Rosalia, 
and Margaret. 

The least probable identification, for 
which Crowe and Cavalcaselle are chiefly 
responsible, is Saint Margaret. When they 
described the painting, the " restoration/' 
made some years before to conceal a crack 
crossing the faces of the two female saints, 
had not been removed, and the "wreaths of 
pure white roses" which they mentioned 
doubtless appeared white. Moreover, 
Saint Margaret is usually represented not 
with roses, but with a garland of pearls in 
allusion to her name, or of daisies because 
of her pastoral cares, her most constant 
attributes being the dragon and the cross. 

The identification of the figure as Saint 
Rosalia, arising from the attribute of the 
roses, seems equally mistaken. When 
she wears the crown of roses, they are 
usually white, and in the most common 
representations angels crown her with roses. 
Also, Saint Rosalia was not martyred, and 
as the saint in question, like Saint Cather- 
ine, holds a palm, the universal symbol of 
martyrdom, the former can hardly be the 
patroness of Palermo. Her late date, the 
twelfth century, and her minor impor- 
tance, as compared with the three great 
early martyrs in the picture, make it inap- 
propriate that she should be grouped with 
them. 

Saint Dorothea is seldom without her 
chief characteristic, the basket of fruit 
and flowers, yet when this is omitted she is 
often difficult to distinguish from Saint 
Cecilia when shown, as she is in early art, 
without her musical instruments. In 
Francia's altarpiece in Berlin (painted in 
1502), Saint Dorothea, crowned with roses, 
has a palm in her right hand, a book in her 

*By oversight Saint Catherine was printed as 
Saint Anne in the Bulletin for January. 



left. In type and attributes she bears a 
marked resemblance to the fourth saint in 
Raphael's altarpiece, except that her 
wreath is of red roses while the latter 
wears the crown of red and white roses 
generally accepted as a well-known attri- 
bute of Saint Cecilia. The book has been 
said to be more characteristic of Saint 
Dorothea than of Saint Cecilia, who has, 
however, been shown more than once with 
this attribute, notably in the painting by 
the Master of the Saint Cecilia in the 
Uffizi Gallery. That Saint Cecilia is the 
most probable identification is borne out 
by the fact that this was the name given 
to the figure by Vasari, who described the 
altarpiece in his Life of Raphael, which 
was first published in 1550, that is, only 
about forty-five years after the picture was 
painted. At that time it was still in the 
convent at Perugia, and it is probable 
that the identity of the saint was then 
known. In an article in the Gazette des 
Beaux Arts (1877), Paliard supported 
Vasari, and opposed the statement of 
Passavant that the saint was Dorothea. 
His discussion of the identity, however, is 
exceptional, most of the authorities merely 
stating the name of the saint without com- 
ment. Many of these call her Saint Doro- 
thea, but a still larger number Saint 
Cecilia. 

H. F. 

THE HISTORY OF THE MUSEUM 

THE History of the Museum, writ- 
ten by Miss Winifred E. Howe, 
which has been announced in these 
columns as in preparation, has 
now been published and placed on sale. 

It is a volume of octavo size with XVI, 
361 pages, and numerous portraits, views 
of buildings, plans, and facsimiles. It 
contains, besides the history proper, an 
introductory note by the Secretary, Robert 
W. de Forest, and an Introduction on the 
Early Institutions of Art in New York, 
including the American Academy of the 
Fine Arts (1802-1841); the New York 
Historical Society (established in 1804); 
the National Academy of Design (estab- 
lished in 1826); the Apollo Association 
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(1839-1853); the New York Gallery of 
the Fine Arts (1844- 1858); the Cooper 
Union (chartered in 1859); and several 
institutions of minor importance, such as 
the American Museum of John Scudder, 
Peak's Museum, Browere's Gallery of 
Busts and Statues, Old Paff's Gallery, John 
Vanderlyn's Panoramas, the Old Sketch 
Club, the Diisseldorf Gallery, and the 
Crystal Palace Exhibition. 

The history proper is divided into seven 
chapters dealing in order with the period 
of organization, from 1 869-1 871, the 
Museum in the Dodworth Building during 
the years 1871-1873, in the Douglas Man- 
sion from 1 873- 1 879, the first years in 
Central Park from 1880 to 1888, the first 
addition to the Park building, 1888 to 1894, 
and its continued extension in 1895 to 1905, 
and the present period under the presidency 
of J. Pierpont Morgan beginning in 1905. 

It is not without satisfaction that this 
volume is added to the works already 
published, which give, each in its own way, 
the history of the struggles and accom- 
plishments of those who have been inter- 
ested in the welfare of art in New York. 
Such books as Thomas S. Cummings' His- 



toric Annals of the National Academy 
of Design, William Dunlap's History of 
the Arts of Design in the United States, 
John Durand's Life and Times of A. B. 
Durand, Dr. J. W. Francis' Old New 
York, R. H. Kelby's New York Historical 
Society, and the numerous addresses de- 
livered upon various important occasions 
by William Cullen Bryant, Joseph H. 
Choate, De Witt Clinton, Richard Morris 
Hunt, Samuel F. B. Morse, Henry G. 
Stebbins, and Rev. Joseph P. Thompson 
have accomplished more than their authors, 
optimists all, dreamed possible, and have 
become classics in our literature of art. 
It is hoped that this youngest recruit to 
these ranks will be found in its effect and 
usefulness to measure up to the standard 
they have set. 

The story of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art from 1869 to 191 2 is full of interest, 
not only as giving the salient facts in con- 
nection with the founding and growth of 
this institution, but also, as showing to 
future generations, the temper of the men 
who have made it — men essentially 
American in their high ideals and fine 
perseverance. 
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